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THE ROBBER OF THE AIR. — Deiker. 



the downcast face toward him, she dashed her hand 
hastily across her eyes, as if bHnded. She did not 
draw it away, but despite the firm pressure, sudden 
tears welled forth between her fingers. 

" Has the simshine done it ? " asked the painter, 
and drew the maiden apart from the others, who 
had crowded eagerl)'- together, to exhibit the picture 
to the matrons of the party. 

She did not answer, but looked at him with her tear- 
wet eyes, half-defiant, half-smiling, then bent hastily, 
and, with a hot blush, kissed him on the mouth. 

" Take the first kiss of Kathrine ! " she said lightly ; 
but when, a quarter of an hour later, Robert Reinick 
hurried down the mountain, singing, half in regret 
and half in gladness, 

" O sunshine warm ! O sunrise glow ! " 

there stood above, amid the gay young revelers, one 
who looked after him as if his magical eyes had, in- 
deed, borne away the sunshine with them, and doomed 
her henceforth to spend her life in darkness ! 

The loving sunshine never missed the way of the 
genial-hearted painter and poet ; it rested on his life, 
on the creations of his graceful pencil, on his songs, 
which indeed shine " into the heart." Whoever ap- 
proached him seemed touched by sunbeams, for the 
brightness within made alwa)^s light about him. 
Even into his grave in the Dresden church-yard, on 
the loth of Februar)^ 1852, the sunlight penetrated 
with such power, that Berthold Auerbach, his soul- 
kinsman, overcome by the splendor, broke forth in 
the beautiful words : " Behold ! we lay our friend in 
the ether — not in the earth ! '' 

Kathrine taught the song of the sunshine to all 
the young men and maidens about Konigswinter. 
She herself sang it often between bitter tears ; and 
at last, after a troubled life and a jojdess marriage, 
she sang it before the doors and on the streets of 
the village. Having suffered long from her eyes, she 
became entirely blind on the very day when Reinick's 
vision opened to the eternal sunshine. She, too, 
looks upon it now, for it is long since she fell asleep. 



In her death-hour she begged that on her grave- 
cross might be written the words : 

" O sunshine warm,' 



etc., 



but the pastor was shocked at such a request, and 
the cross remained a blank. Yet every morning 
there is a golden inscription upon it, which only the 
flowers know how to read. — Elise Polko. 



THE ROBBER OF THE AIR. 

Well-meaning philanthropists and idealists in- 
dulge in dreams of the speedy dawn of the era of 
everlasting peace — of a Golden Age, in which there 
will be no more bloody contests between nations, and 
when the history of the wars of the present time 
shall be told as legends of a barbaric age. 

If such dreams might be realized, what blessedness 
would be in store for all living creatures ; but, alas ! 
the verj'- beasts of the field bear constant testimony 
that life and bloodshed go hand in hand, and, while 
the fatal seed of the apple of knowledge still exists 
in the human heart, we may wait in vain for the 
age of peace. The wildest savages and the highest 
European civilization alike seek satisfaction for real 
or fancied injuries in battle. 

Old Professor Leo, of Halle, was not far from right 
when he uttered his much-reviled eulogy on "glori- 
ous, inspiring war ! " 

War is not only the solution of the problem of all 
human difliculties, but also the means by which 
beasts, and even plants, decide the position of their 
various existences. Whether bloody and devastating 
wars rage between great nations, or the animal life 
of the forest struggles on in its battle for food, the 
same great fact remains — where there is life and de- 
sire there is war. 

At the present time, when so much is written upon 
the subject of universal unity, it is diflicult to refrain 
from reflections upon the utter impossibility of a 
thing so much to be desired. Look at the struggle 
in the accompanjnng picture. The hen-hawk wages 



a destructive war against the duck with the same 
right as the Englishman seeks to exterminate the 
South-Sea Islanders or the wild tribes of India. It is 
the old story : " For I am great and thou art small." 
This robber of the air, the hawk, is a most danger- 
ous enemy for all peaceable feathered life. He is 
cunning, cautious, strong and very bloody minded. 
He preys on doves, partridges, domestic fowls, ducks 
and all small birds. He also has a great partiality 
for rabbits, carrying off the old ones when they are 
sick or wounded, and young ones whenever he is 
fortunate enough to find them out. He is a thorough 
murderer ! The hawk, when in confinement, will de- 
vour a hen every day for dinner, and several doves 
as a delicious morsel for dessert. Judging from this 
proof of his voracious appetite, the harm he does 
when free to work out his wicked will upon the 
small bird-world, may be said to cost the life of at 
least a dozen birds every day. If he cannot plunder 
a hen-5'^ard or dove-cote, he hovers over the field and 
forest, descending upon whatever comes in his way. 
With those bead-like eyes, celebrated for their in- 
tense keenness, he penetrates the secret depths of 
wildernesses of reeds and long water-grasses where 
the wild duck makes his home. Although the duck 
is shy and cautious, and quick as lightning in all his 
motions, he cannot escape his murderous enemy, 
who spies him out in the very sacredness of his 
home, and, with a shrill, cruel cry of triumph, de- 
scends crashing through the 5nelding reeds, seizes 
the helpless victim, and bears him away a lawful 
prize. Sometimes, however, the duck, when old and 
strong, gets the better of his enemy. A naturalist 
relates that once, seeking specimens among the 
marshes, he saw a large wild duck plunge into the 
water with a hawk, whose claws were so entangled 
in his victim's feathers as to render immediate re- 
lease impossible. The duck dived under the water, 
only emerging when his enemy had become so weak 
and benumbed by his involuntary bath, that he flew 
away with a heavy, unsteady motion, suffering the 
duck to remain in peace on his native shore. 



